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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bibie,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 

SALVATION FROMSIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 

‘© Thou sualt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his peopie from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 

THE SsHw#COOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. iy, or ‘immediately aiter’ tne Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

** Verily Lsay unto you, There be some standing 
here whicu shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Sou of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16; 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in we heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 

followers 1300 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to cis world and Hades, uniting Unvee worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cartu 
AS If IS IN UeLAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at che call uf Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

** Verily, verily, l say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, tue works that [ do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do; because I go 
unto my Fatuer.”--John 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the cloly Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Dea.h, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. , 

** He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 








The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 


PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuartrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarvrer LU}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VIL. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 

PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


ConstiTuTIONAL CurRis- 
Paut’s Views 


Criticism of CHRISTENDOM. 
rianiry. Tue Bus_e on MarriaGe. 
or Marriage. Law or Apu.rery. 

APPENDIX TO PART IlL—CoLioquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions. differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al 
who wish to understand Biste CommenismM—its constitutional 





basis, and prospects of suecess—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Wiryess, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 





Salvation from Sin, [Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onermpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 

POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 

Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

#3 If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Rerean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid. 

J&> Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 


Wanted for the Circular. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Persenal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—-growing up 
in r and edification, with their growth in 
God. 








ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 


IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, cna varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwheat Fiowur, in 
sacks—-Inp1aAn Meat, Freep, &e: 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 

I= Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


VHE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tue Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch, Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 
Brrr nmr 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma 
chinery generally. ; 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


PLDI Mrnsnr 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

Iss Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Thevefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than: book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 





Central Business Agency. | 
Groner Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance inthe city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Cracin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.* 


Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Fmployers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of WSocvety as it is. 

This plan is founded on the simple proposition, te 
substitute the family relation for the system‘ of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, rive with his 
men, and make them interested ranrners instead of 
holding them Dy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages’ of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FAMILY. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help wovld become a scnoot. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticism and religious culture, would become a 
cuurcn. Thus business would become a truly sa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four great interests of mankind—busi- 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever hu- 
man beings have a home: 




















A Rerresuine Item.—Rev. Reuben Tinker, 
for several years missionary of the American 
Board, at the Sandwich Islands, and now set- 
tled in Westfield, N. Y., had one of bis legs 
amputated above the knee, at the hospital, 
in Boston, in the carly part of Jast month, and 
on Saturday last, he started for home quite re- 
stored, able to use crutches with facility, and 
affirming with new emphasis, “‘ Goodness and 
merey have followed me all my days.””—Zn- 
dependent. 





Tur Root or att Evit.—The recent an- 
nual report of the State Prison at Charlestown, 
Mass., presents the fact that ef the 491 crimi- 
nals confined in the prison during the year, 
403 were for crimes committed to obtain mon- 
ey.— Lhid. 





Signals at Sea. 

The system of communication at sea, by sig- 
nals, is one of the most remarkable inventions 
of the day, and merits. a word of explanation. 
The inventor, or, at all events, perfeeter, of 
the code of naval signals, was the late Captain 
Frederick Marryat, of the royal navy, well 
known asa popular novelist. By Marryat’s 
signals, as they are generally termed, a con- 
versation on almost any subject can be carried 
on between two ships, as effectually as if the 
respective captains spoke to each other in dis- 
tinet words. The signals employed consist of 
fifteen different small narrow flags, which are run 
up at a point over the stern, and fully visible 
through a glass at a distance of several miles. 
Ten of them represent the ten figures in arith- 
metic, and by these any number is expressed, 
The other five refer respectively to certain de- 





partments in the code, and are designed to lead 
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at once to the subject of conversation. When {and 12: 43—45. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
a particular number is expressed, the code,| which was one of the earliest manifestoes of 
which is a volume resembling a dictionary, is| Christ, he entered his protest faithfully and in 
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turned up by the party addressed, and he sees 


a sentence or part of a sentence opposite that 
number in the book. 
mariners become in reading the signals, that 
they seldom require to refer to the code. On 
both sides, the signals are run up and pulled 
down, and questions asked and answered with 
the rapidity of ordinary conversation. 
way, vessels passing within sight of each other 


atsea, nolonger need to bend from their course | 


or stop in their career to put questions through 
speaking-trumpets. 
nearly all countries have embraced Marryat’s 
code, which is now therefore the universal lan- 
guage of the sea—a symbol of brotherhood 
among nations.— Chambers’ Jonrnal. 





THE CIRCULAR. | 
BROOKLYN, APIRIML 15,1854. 
The Pharisean War. 


The book of Matthew is distinguished among 
the four gospels, for its copious and spirited ac- 
counts of the long contest between Christ and the 
Pharisees. As Matthew was originally a publi- 
can, and was of course hated by the Pharisees, 
and as the entertainment which he gave when 
Christ called him was to them a matter of special 
offense, and an occasion of special insult to him and 
the class he belonged to, he was naturally just the 
man that might be expected to give a bold deline- 
ation of his Master’s combats with them. He re- 
ports their malicious and subtle besetments of 
Christ, and his confounding repulses and anathe- 
mas of them; more graphically and fully than 
either of the otherevangelists. In fact, the Phar- 
isean war, though of course only the background 
to the manifestation of. the positive goodness and 
glory of the Son of God, may be studied in the 
book of Matthew, as at least the secondary sta- 
pie and plot of the whole story of the life of Christ. 
And it is full of interest and exciting power, like a 
tragedy or epic poem, progressing steadily to the 
climax of deadly strife, and ending in a bloody 
catastrophe, and a resurrection victory of the 
right. It will perhaps, help the study of this Bi- 
ble drama, if we rehearse the principal facts of it, 
as reported by Matthew. 

The beginning of hostilities, was under the ad- 
ministration of John the Baptist. Among the 
multitudes that flocked to his baptism, came many 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. He said to 
them :— 

“ OQ generation of vipers, who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth there- 
fore fruits meet for repentance: and think not to 
say within yourselves, we have Abraham to our 
father: for [ say unto you, that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. 
And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the 
trees: therefore every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire.” Matt 3: 7—10. 

The hypocrisy of the Pharisees in their short- 
lived attendance on John’s ministry, was after- 
wards:referred to again and again by Christ, as 
though he found there the joint in their ar- 
mour, at which he could best aim his arrows.— 
See, for instance, how he uses their coquetry with 
John, against them, in the following passage :— 


“ And when he was come into the temple, the 
chief priests and the élders of the people came 
unto him as he was teaching, and said, By what 
authority doest thou these things ? and who gave 
thee this-authority ? And Jesus answered and 
said unto-them, I also will ask you one thing, 
which, if ye tell me, I in like wise will tell you 
by what authority I do these things. The bap- 
tism of John, whence was it? from heaven, or of 
men? And they reasoned with themselves, say- 
ing, If we shall say, from heaven; he will say 
unto us, why did ye not then believe him? But 
if we shall say, of men ; we fear the people: for all 
hold John as a prophet. And they answered 
Jesus, and said, We cannot tell. And he said 
unto them, Neither tell I you by what authority 
I do these things. 

* But what think ye? A certain man had two 
sons ; and he came to the first, and said, Son, go 
work to-day in my vineyard. He answered and 
said, I will not; but afterward he repented, and 
went. And he came to the second, and said like- 
wise. And he answered and said, I go, sir; and 
went not. Whether of them twain did the will 
of his father? They say unto him, The first. 
Jesus saith unto them, Verily [I say unto you, 
that the publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you. For John came unto 
you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed 
him not: but the publicans and the harlots be- 
lieved him: and ye, when ye had seen it, repented 
not afterward, that ye might believe him.” 
Matt. 21; 23—32. 

Other specimens of the same sort of allusion to 


the hypocritical and wicked dealings of the Phar- 


So expert, however, do | 


The merchant ships of 


full, against the religion and morality of the Phar- 

His first bold judgment of them, shuts 
them out of heaven, thus: 

| “Tsay unto you, That except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 

}and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 


| 
| sees. 


| kingdom of heaven.” Matt. 5: 20. 


In this | And this is in fact the text of the rest of the 


| sermon. All that follows in the fifth chapter, re- 


| lating to the corrupt traditions that had been sub- 
| stituted for the law of God, and all that is said in 
| the sixth chapter about avoiding show and hypoc- 
risy in prayer and in fasting, is obviously a point 
| blank criticism of the doctrines and practices of 
the Pharisees. The same allusion may be dis- 
cerned in all that follows, to the end of the dis- 
course. 

In the ninth chapter, three skirmishes between 
the belligerents are reported. 1. Jesus forgave 
the sins of the man sick of the palsy, whereupon 
the scribes said that he blasphemed. 2. Matthew 
made a feast for his fellow-publicans, at which 
Christ was present; whereupon the Pharisees 


complained to his disciples that he consorted with 
bad characters; and he intimated that his mission 
was to acknowledged sinners, and not to self- 
righteous hypocrites, 3. When he cast out devils, 
so that the multitude marvelled and said, ‘It was 
never so seen in Israel,’ the Pharisees said, ‘ He 
casteth out devils through Beelzebub, the prince 
of devils.’ 

The twelfth may be called the Pharisees’ chap- 
ter, as it is almost wholly occupied with their 
fault-finding, and Christ’s answers to them.— 
1. They complained that the disciples broke the 
Sabbath; and Christ claimed the right to do what 
was contrary to their law. 2. They haunted him 
with insinuations that it was unlawful for him to 
heal a sick man on the Sabbath, which he disre- 
garded, saying that it was lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath day. 3. ‘Then the Pharisees went and 
held a council against him, how they might de- 
stroy him.’ 4. Again they flung out the taunt: 
‘This fellow doth cast. out devils only by Beelze- 
bub, the prince of deyils.’ 5. Upon the repetition 
of this blasphemy, Christ came out upon them 
with the terrible warning in relation to the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and called them, as John 





had done, a ‘generation of vipers.’ 6. They de- 
manded of hima sign. Ue gave them only the 
sign of the prophet Jonas, thus obscurely pre- 
dicting the death and resurrection which was to 
be the end of the war that was going on. 7. He 
declared their case to be worse than that of the 
men of Nineveh, or of the heathen queen of the 
South. 8. Ile compared their condition to that of 
a man, out of whom one unclean spirit went, and 
came back with seven other devils, worse than 
himself. 

—But this sketch is growing long; and we will 
finish it in another article. 





Christ, a Business Character, 

An individual recently criticised the Circular 
for irreverent language toward Christ. “I no- 
ticed,” said she toa friend of the paper with 
whom she was conversing, “an expression like 
this: ‘It may be said of Christ that he is the 
greatest business character in the universe ;’ and 
I consider such language extravagant and irrever- 
ent. It seems very harsh to me.” As the Circular 
is devoted exclusively to the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ, it would be very far from our intention 
to employ any terms or express:ons in speaking 
of him, that are in any sense a violation of good 
taste, or that are not strictly in accordance with 
facts. But upon reflection, we are satisfied that 
the appellation ‘business character,’ as applied to 
Jesus Christ, is in perfect harmony with the office 
appointed him by the Father. Indeed, it would 
seem that Christ himself regarded his function in 
the light of a business one, for he says, (in justi- 
fication of his course, when his parents were in- 
clined to reprove him for remaining at Jerusalem 
at the time he accompanied them to the feast, 
being then but twelve years of age,) ‘How is it 
that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be 
abvut my Father's business?’ This certainly looks 
as though he entertained ideas. of being a business 
character at a very early period. 

But let us look at the definition of the term 
business. According to Webster it means em- 
ployment, that which occupics the time, attention 
and labor of men; serious engagement, impor- 
tant occupation, in distinction from trivial affairs. 
Now if Webster has correctly defined the term 
business, then Jesus Christ as a business charac- 





isees with John, may be found in Matt. 11: 71—9, 


ter eclipses all other men, occupying the office of 


foremen over all practical workers the world ever 
produced, 
essentially affect the exercise of his business func- 
tion. We say of one man that his business is 
school teaching ; of another, that his business is 
farming ; of a third that his business is mechanical, 
and so on. 
equally employed in the sober realities of life. 
The work which was given to Christ to do re- 
quired his undivided attention, and the constant 
application of all his powers. Indeed, so great 
he worked seven days in a week; and on one oc- 
casion, having healed a man on the Sabbath the 
Jews complained of him for violating that day. 
Not having time for any long dispute with them, 
he simply replied, ‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’ He had no time to attend to any 
thing else. The work that hac been given him to 
do was prosecuted with a steadiness of purpose 
worthy of the Son of God. It was such a purpose 
that characterized him as a business man.— 
Having undertaken by the will of the Father the 
work of redeeming man, he persevered with single- 
say, ‘I have fin- 
For our- 


eyed energy, till he could 
ished the work thou gavest me to do.’ 
selves, therefore, we intend to study Christ as a 
true model of a business character, more than 
we have hitherto done. 





Changes that may Come. 
Whenever the theory that ‘it is more blessed 
to give than to receive’ becomes popular, what re- 
verses of fortune will be the consequence! Let 
society adopt at once the sentiment that it is 
more noble to serve than to be ministered to, and 
it would cause more sudden bankruptcy and more 
unexpected enrichment in the capital of personal 
character, than any political revolution ever did 
in property. Then servants would be rich in the 
highest kind of education and faculty, and the 
children of luxury would be the most destitute 
class we have. 

Some of our acquaintances have lived all their 
lives on the principle that it is happiness to be 
ministered to, and drudgery tu serve. They have 
money, and know how to receive and command, 
and buy service of others; but they have lacked 
all uccasion to exercise their own faculty of sery- 
ing, and would be as awkward in any useful activi- 








ty, as their servants would be in the parlor. In 
all the qualifications for serving they are undeyvel- 
oped and weak, physically and morally. Others 
of our acquaintance have been trained by circum- 
stances which would be called adverse, in the 
habit of ministering to others; and are richly de- 
veloped in the faculty of usefulness. The two 
classes would change places in rank, if Christ’s 
principle should prevail. 





The Problem of History. 


The manifested phenomena of history stand re- 
lated to the two opposing forces of good and evil. 
The field of history is the scene of confiict be- 
tween these powers—between the prevailing, pos- 
itive power of Christ as the source of all good. 
and the negative, opposing power of the Devil. 
Christ, in leading on the march of events, has en- 
countered at every advancing step, the hostile 
front of his eternal foe. The creation of the 
universe was the preparation on the part of God 
for a decisive conflict between good and evil, the 
furnishing of a theater of action for the Son of 
Ciod and the Devil—a battle-field whereon they 
might array themselves, and meet in final strug- 
gle. It was the beginning ofa line of operations 
which were to end in the final overthrow of 
the power and dominion of the Devil. His- 
tory is the record of the movements of this 
struggle ; it begins when the world came forth 
from God; follows the course of the great cam- 
paign; and ends in the victory of Christ over 
every opposing principality. 

The result of this conflict is not simply the 
subjugation and destruction of the Devil and his 
kingdom, but the principal outgrowth is, the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of God. 





The European News, 


We give in another column a pretty full report 
of the war particulars, brought by the last steam- 
ship. The subject is not altogether an attractive 
one, and yet as a part of the great whole of truth, 
—as a matter of minute providential direction, and 
particularly as a step in the final disintegration of 
nations in preparation for the Kingdom of God, 
this quarrel of the great powers of the earth 
has a most decided interest. As believers, we 
can look at the progress of events, evilas they 
may appear in themselves, in faith and hope 
instead of fear, knowing that God rules even in 


The nature of one’s work does not} 


All are business men, because all are | 


did he feel the pressure of business upon him that | 


the shock of nations, and that whatever takes 
place is for the end that “the Scriptures may 
be fulfilled.” 





Later from Europe. 
| ARRIVAL OF THE HERMANN AND AMERICA, 


| et Nee 
Progress of the Eastern Crisis--The Western 
Powers declare War. 





These steamers bring the news so long expected, 
| of the preliminaries to a formal declaration of 
| war by England and France against Russia. We 
|gather from the N. Y. Tribune the following 
| particulars: The Hon. Capt. Blackwood, the 
British Cabinet Courier who was charged to de- 
liver the British ultimatum to the Czar, returned 
to London at 10 o'clock P. M. on the 25th ult. 
He arrived at St. Petersburg on the 13th of March 
| and delivered his message, and on the 19th began 
, his homeward journey. The Emperor himself 
| had left the capital for Helsingfors, in Finland, 
after he became acquainted with the nature of 
the summons, and before the actual arrival of the 
courier who was the bearer of it. Count Nessel- 
rode, however, was instructed to inform the Con- 
suls of England and France that to the summons 
to evacuate the principalities no answer would be 
returned. In consequence of this, the Earl of Ab- 
erdeen in the House of Lords and Lord John 
Russel in the House of Commons brought down 
a message on the 27th ult. from the Queen, an- 
nouncing the failure of negotiations carried on by 
her Majesty in concert with her allies, with the 
Emperor of Russia, and the consequent necessity 
of adopting other measures to repress the unpro- 
voked aggression on the dominions of a friendly 
power. 'The Message in both Houses was listened 
to with the most breathless attention, and Fri- 
day the 31st ult. fixed for taking it into consid- 
eration and framing a reply. The Earl of Derby 
expressed a hope that on that day the Ministry 
would give full information respecting the past 
negotiations, the future objects of the war, and 
the alleged protectorate which England and 
France were said to have united in establishing 
over Turkey. Earl Grey hoped the reply to the 
address would beso framed as to secure una- 
nimity. 

Proceedings of a similar nature had taken place 
in the French Legislature, almost at the same 
moment. The Emperor’s Message announcing the 
existence of war was received with energetic ex- 
pressions of adhesion, and the Assembly broke 
up with shouts of Vive ?Empereur. 

MOVEMENT OF FORCES. 

War having now been as good as declared, 
both by Great Britain and France, the prepara- 
tions for hostilities were being hastened by the 
British Government. It has been finally decided 
to send the entire English cavalry force destined 
for the East through France, embarking it on the 
Mediterranean at Marseilles. No other portion 
of the British contingent force proceeds by that 
route. Kighty transports were to be attached to 
the British land force in the East, divided into 
three squadrons, each of which is to be under a 
senior naval officer. 

A division of the British fleet, twenty-three 
strong, passed the Great Belt on the morning of 
the 25th ult. They arrived off Kiel the next day. 
The Miranda was employed in taking soundings. 
The weather was very fine. 

LETTERS OF MARQUE. 

The French Government has notified that let- 
ters of marque will not be issued to American 
vessels, and has allowed a period of six weeks to 
Russian ships to clear out of French ports. 


RUSSIAN DISASTER. 

A Telegraphic Dispatch from Belgrade speaks 
of the destruction of a bridge over which Gen. 
Gorchakoff’s army was passing, by which 2000 
Russians were drowned. All news of this kind, 
however, passing through the Anti-Russian 
quarters of the West of Europe must be received 
with considerable allowance. 

EFFECT ON THE MARKETS. 

Owing to war being declared, there were nu- 
merous inquiries for foreign Wheat. At Liver- 
pool large speculative purchases of American 
Flour had taken place, and there was a consump- 
tive and speculative demand at 4s. per bbl. ad- 
vance. 

FROM GREECE. 

It is said that the rupture between Greece and 
Turkey is complete; the Turkish Minister at 
Athens having demanded his passports and with- 


drawn. 
DEATH OF A SOVEREIGN. 


On the 26th ult. the Duke of Parma was 
wounded by an assassin and died the. following 





day. 
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THE CIRCULAR. 


























in which they are enveloped. 


common opinion among most professors | quering. 


of religion, that in proportion as men 
advance in piety and godliness, their 
sense of sin becomes more strong and 
abiding. But the sense of sin is the op- 
posite of the spirit of justification. And 
without the spirit of justification, the 


It is @/taken for an index that disease is con- 


Life may be the stronger of the 
‘two forces, and yet not strong enough ei- 
| ther to throw off disease immediately, or 


‘escape suffering in wrestling with it. In 
| ir ar 
{that case the victory of life will be gradu- 


' 
al. 
iease, till it wears it out. 


It will be constantly worrying dis- 
The disease 


» . _- 4 . 
love of God cannot have full possession | will be chronic. But the conquering pow- 


of the heart. 
sin, or self-condemnation, be overcome 
and removed, love between God and the 
soul cannot he perfect; because, as has 


Hence, until the sense of 


‘er of life also will be chronic, and more 
‘enduringly chronic than the disease.— 
Good is naturally stronger than evil. 
God is stronger than the devil. 


It is the 


been shown, love is contradicted, and in-| devil’s wish and aim to ‘wear out the 


stead of resting in the self-complacency 
ot its object, which is its natural place, it 
is obliged to maintuin itself against self- 
displacency, and to endure the discomforts 
of war, instead of basking in the beauty 
of peace. 


A Fastening for Faith. 

The Scripture says: ‘The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto /eaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, 
till the whole was leavened.’ And again: 
‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’ 
The figure in these passages is a good 
fastening for our faith, We may com- 
pare the short presence of Christ in the 
flesh, to the hiding of the leaven, and hu- 
man nature to the meal. Then we may 
gee in all the good influences that have 
been diffusing in the world since Christ’s 
descent into it, the silent operation of his 
quickening life ; and we may anticipate 
the time when the whole lump will be 
leavened—when all the world will be per- 
vaded with the spirit that was in Jesus 
of Nazareth. Soin individual experience. 
If Christ is in our hearts, we may expect 
to be leavened by his.spirit throughout 
our whole being: not at once, but gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly, like the working 
ofleaven in meal, What is now more or 
less hid in the substance of our native 
character, will diffuse itself to become the 
inspiration of all our thoughts and ac- 
tions. And the leaven of the resurrec- 
tion in our spirits will work in our bo- 
dies, and not cease till it has changed our 
mortal into immortality. 





It ison the principle of this figure, 
that salvation was finished 1800 years 
ago. The leaven was hid in the meal 
then, and the leavening of the whole lump 
was secured. 

Unity results from this principle — 
The leavening process is one of unity—it 
makes the meal one. The meal may be 
said to be the body of the leaven when 
the process is completed. 





The Conflict between Life and Disease. 

As it is the tendency and sometimes 
the effect of disease of body or mind to 
‘wear out’ those who are afflicted with it, 
so on the other hand it is the tendency, 
and may be the effect of patience, faith, 
and sound spiritual life, to ‘wear out’ 
disease. Life and disease wrestle together | 
in the sick, and they may worry each 
other for a long time before either is de- 
eisively prostrated. It must not be imag- 
ined that the fight is all on one side— 
that disease worries life, while life lies 
passive under disease. The vital energy 
of every person’s constitution, and espe- 
cially of one that is upheld by the grace 
of God, is a powerful and active antago- 
nist to disease. 

The suffering which attends the com- 





bats of life with disease, must not be 


‘saints of the Most High ;’ but we may 
well make it our purpose and expectation 


to wear out the devil. 














Lessons in the Garden, 

One of the earliest of God’s acts, imme- 
diately after the creation of man in his 
own image, was the planting of a garden 
as the most fitting place for the develop- 
ment of this last work of his hands. And 
the figure of a garden is sometimes used 
by the prophets to represent the future 
state of God’s people : ‘ They shail be as 
a watered garden.’ Perhaps no figure 
could be found more full of choice and 
instructive imagery than this. The most 
prominent idea expressed may be that of 
fertility and abundant fruitfulness, with- 
out any special reference to the kind of 
plants in the garden. But in the mind 
of Solomon there was connected with this 
idea of fertility that of beauty and _fra- 
grance, both of fruits and flowers. ‘Tam 
the rose of Sharon, the lily of tlie valleys. 
As the lily among the thorns, so is my 
love among the daughters. As the apple 
tree among the trees of the wood, so is 
my beloved among the sons....My be- 
loved has gone down into his garden, to 
the beds of spices, to feed in the gardens, 
and to gather lilies....He feedeth among 
the lilies.’ 
poetic temperament to perceive how aptly 


It requires but the slightest 


these figures are chosen, and how well a 
garden with its flowers and fruits, the 


joint product of nature and cultivation, 


is emblematic of the fields of truth. And 
yet many persons will inquire, ‘ Of what 
use are flowers 2?’ To those who measure 
utility solely by dollars, it is to be feared 
that they are of little use, but whenever 
they are made instrumental in elevating 
men’s minds from this one idea of utility 
unto the perception of God’s creation of 
varied beauty, they are beyond measure 
useful. 
ciation of flowers, is the reception which 


Like this reception and appre- 


truth meets in the world, which, though 
unfolding in ajl its beauty, is yet to many 
‘ without form or comeliness.’ 

There are many things in a garden to 
excite our admiration. Whatever there is 
above the wild state of nature,—whatever 
of plan and of order the taste of the 
gardener has supplied by cultivation, adds 
to the beauty of the things that he cul- 
tivates. And then the almost infinite 
variety and combination of colors and 
forms, both of plants and flowers. Some 
opening only in the early morning, wet with 
dew, others at mid-noon, and some again 
that only grace the evening hours, Some 
bursting open as if with prolific haste to 
meet the first warm beams of spring, 
while others with a more slow and patient 
growth are long in reaching their matu- 
rity. Thus while waiting for the slow 
blossoming dahlia to unfold, we oftimes 





find such flowers as the moss pink, the 
mountain daisy, or the many colored vio- 
let springing up and blossoming at our 
feet,—perfect gems of beauty, but too 
common to be duly loved. Like this, 





er, 
me, so have I loved you: continue ye in 


this trait of his character shone out more 
brilliantly as he was closing up his mis- 
sion and preparing to return to his Fath- 
He says, ‘ As the Father hath loved 


when we have been in long and earnest|my love----This is my commandment, 
search of some deep truth, and only all but | that ye love one another as I haye loved 


attained it how often has the sacred 
page sparkled, as it were, with the unfold-| 
ing of lesser, but no less genial, truths. 

In a garden we find too, not only the 
bud and the full blown flower, but we 
find those that have faded and whose 
beauty has passed away ; but down be- 
neath the withered leaf we may find a 
the fruit of the 
flower that is gone. So after the first 
flush and glow of some opened truth has'| 
departed, and almost faded from the 
mind we often find its quiet fruit deep 
down in our hearts telling us that truth 
has not blossomed in vain. 

There is satisfactory evidence in the 
Bible that God lovesa garden ; and that 
the material and spiritual—the world of 
nature and of grace, are so connected that 
things are pleasing or offensive to him as 
they are to the refined of earth. Hence 
by gathering around us the things of 
beauty we show to God by our acts our 
appreciation of his works; by the care 
and attention which we bestow on their 
cultivation we show our love of culture. 

These thoughts may seem out of sea- 
son inasmuch as our fields are white with 
their winter covering, and the inclement 
wind is driving clouds of snow through 
the air. These are not signs of a genial 
time for flowers, but the sun is now jn 
our northern hemisphere, which indicates 
And the thoughts 
which we 


pod of ripened seed, 


a change at hand. 
are like the hand of welcome 
stretch forth to greet a visitor whom we 
love, H. N. L. 
Verona, N. Y., March 27, 1854. 





Fellowship with Christ’s Purpose. 

If we love a person, and wish to find 
ellowship with him and attract his heart 
towards us, we accomplish it by finding 
out what his heart is interested in, and 
interesting ourselves in the same thing. 
This brings us into sympathy as nothing 
else can. 

Persons living in isolation and wishing 
the love and sympathy of the Commu- 
nity, will obtain it, not by asking for it, 
nor by great professions of love for us, 
but by making it manifest that they are 
seeking the same things which we are 
seeking, that their hearts are enlisted in 
the cause which we love above every thing 
else. This will draw out the heart or 
the Community to them, and we cannot 
prevent it. 

The same is true in seeking the love 
and fellowship of Christ. We must first 
find out what his heart is interested in, 
and then earnestly and sincerely coéper- 
ate with him. It is perfectly manifest 
in reading the New Testament, that the 
great object on which he set his heart 
more than any thing else, the object for 
which he labored earnestly and unceas- 
ingly, was the perfect unity or oneness of 
all his followers. The desire that Jove 
might be the controlling element of their 
lives, thus bearing testimony to all men 
that they possessed a spirit which was 
not of this world, shows itself from time 
to time through his whole mission in this 
world, from the delivery of his sermon on 
the mount to his final consignment to the 
He was emphatically a /over, and 





cross. 


you. 


friends. 


Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
Ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.’ Again, 
‘These things I command you, that ye 
love one another.’ This was to be the 


test, this love for each other, by which 


all men were to know that they were 


his disciples. 
There can be no doubt that Christ is 


just as much interested in this object now 


as he was 1800 years ago; and that he 
will steadily and unwaveringly pursue it, 
till the whole earth is but one great, lov- 
ing, harmonious family. This I expect 
to see accomplished. As unpromising as 
every thing may appear, externally, at 
the present time for the accomplishment 
of such a state of things, I verily believe 
that every thing, from the smallest affairs 
in individual experience, to the great 
events which shock the world, are all fa- 
voring and hastening forward this glo- 
rious result. Wherever Christ is at work 
in this world, in building up his kingdom, 
we may be sure that the spirit of love— 
a spirit that seeks unity first—will be 
placed on high above money-making, get- 
ting a living, or anything on which the 
world set their hearts. Wherever we do 
not find this spirit, no matter how beau- 
tiful every thing may appear, we may be 
sure that Christ is not there ; and when 
we do find it we may know that he is 
present, for it isa spirit which neither 
men nor devils can successfully counter- 


feit. J. R. M. 
Oneida Commune, April 11, 1854. 





The Use of Affliction. 

“In the world,” says our blessed Sav- 
ior, “ye shall have tribulation, but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
One great use of affliction is to show 
us how weak and dependent we are—to 
serve to draw us out of ourselves for help, 
and to teach us the lesson of faith ; for, 
says the apostle, ‘tribulation worketh 
patience ; and patience, experience ; and 
experience, hope ; and hope maketh not 
ashamed: because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost.’ When we can view our troubles 
in this light, they lose their sting to us, 
or at least they are divested of much of 
their bitterness—hard things are made 
easy, and bitter cups become sweetened, 
when we know that they are dispensed, 
or permitted for our benefit, by him who 
numbers the hairs of our heads, 

True humility adopts the language, 
‘It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth 
him good.’ The state of mind which 
this language implies, is well worth all 
the suffering which calls it forth, Sub- 
mission is an attainment experienced 
through suffering, and sometimes deep 
suffering ; we can kiss the hand that 
holds the rod, when we know that that 
hand is moved by love. ‘ Like as a fa- 
ther pitieth his children, even so the 
Lord pitieth those who put their trust in 


him,’ R. K. 
Poplar Ridge, April 8, 1854. 
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